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of the Chinese people live, and because it was their business to share
the daily life of the common people. They appreciated to the full
Sun's citation of such proverbs as "When saving a man from poverty
immediate help is needed" and "Only a man who has been fed and
clothed can observe all the ceremonies". Missionaries, generally,
welcomed the Double Tenth in 1911 because of its promise of better
social conditions and cleaner politics and, if their early hopes were
dashed, their later judgments found much for which they could be
thankful. One who had thirty-two years* experience in China wrote:
"The lovely old house of China with its filial piety, its courtesy, its venera-
tion for ancestors and all things old, was coming down. There were beautiful
things in that house, but less beautiful things too. . . . The house of New
China was arising. Over the door was blazoned: *The People's Race, the
People's Power, the People's Life'. It was a people's house. Within its walls
women were people as well as men. Liberty was prized as well as tradition,
and the whole atmosphere was throbbing with new life.
"That was why, in spite of all the dust and hurt of falling debris, in spite
of the lower status to whicn the foreign resident was being reduced, and of
jhe limitations that might be imposed upon him, our mood changed from
one of earlier misunderstanding and resentment to one of sympathy and
backing for this new China in which we were privileged to be alive. The
Nationalist Party with its high ideals was triumphant: after that, anything
good might happen."159
It jwould be foolish to ascribe all this progress to Sun Yat-sen.
Many played their part, including missionaries, diplomats and other
foreigners, but it cannot be denied that Sun's leadership and the
high ideals he so often expressed did, in fact, play a major part.
So much for the views of Sun's foreign contemporaries. It is
difficult to assess Chinese opinions, for some who might have
criticised freely refrained out of loyalty to a leader, or fear of party
wrath, or in the belief that criticism woUd injure the new-found
unity of China. It may well be that some who knew Sun Yat-sen
will yet disclose matters of considerable historical and biographical
value. Our opinion of the man may have to be changed, as the
comparatively recent publication of Dr. Morrison's final verdict
must have shaken the views of those who accepted his earlier
opinions.
Amongst Chinese scholars and students there was, at first, a
tendency to stand aloof from Sun's movement because of its plebeian
nature, but it was not long before the younger men of this class
accepted his leadership. Sun was undoubtedly fortunate in that Ms
efforts coincided with a spontaneous movement towards reform. It